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Memorial of Marta Fox, wife of Robert Were 
Fox, of Falmouth, England. 


Maria Fox was the sixth daughter of Robert 
and Rachel Barclay, and was born in the year 
1786, and died 4th of 6th month, 1858. 

The following extracts are chiefly from a sketch 


of her life, written for her children in 1831 :— | From this time I never attended any places of 


“ T can remember to this day the almost over- 
powering feelings which filled my mind, when 
first informed that there was a God, who had 
made me and all the world. I looked to the 
heavens above me, and to the earth beneath, 
and an awe came over me when told of His Om- 
nipotence, Omnipresence, and Omniscience. 
This knowledge had more or less influence on my 
conduct from that time, though I was of so lively 
a disposition, that I was often carried away, by 
my spirits, todo that which I ought not to have 
done, when severe suffering was my portion. 

| had often desires to know more concerning 
my Heavenly Father, and I recollect on one oc- 
casion, when a very young child, making it the 
subject of prayer, saying, ‘ As it is right for us 
to fear as well as to love thee, O Father, do teach 
me what I am to do to fear thee.’ 

I was just eight years old when I experienced 
one of the greatest afflictions a child can know, 
that of losing a beloved parent. My dear moth- 
er’s tenderness and gentleness are still fresh in 
my memory. 

My dear father’s desire to gratify our inclina- 
tions, induced him to yield to many things which 
were not consistent with the regulations of the 
Society to which we belonged, and, at times, 


when we have received the religious visits of 
Friends, I have experienced deep conviction of 
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such things being inconsistent. It was when I 
was very young and my spirits still lively, that 
I received a check, whilst in the ball-room, re- 
specting dancing ; as I saw myself, whilst thus 
engaged, reflected in a long mirror, it appeared 
to me an absurd waste of time for a rational 
creature with such lofty hopes as ours; and I 
felt strengthened to make a resolution, not to par- 
take again of what had ceased to be, for me, an 
innocent amusement. About this time, when at 
Bath with one of my sisters, we both felt that 
Spirit operating in us, which led us from the gay 
and giddy, to take pleasure in retirement. One 
concert we were persuaded to attend, but the 
sweet sounds we listened to brought a sadness to 
my heart, having heard how little the character 
of the performers corresponded to the feelings, 
- which they gave such beautiful expression. 
i 


amusement, and though, in keeping to my reso- 
lutions, I had to encounter some difficulties, and 
'endure much suffering of mind, yet, out of it all 
the Lord delivered me, and, at times, in a re- 
markable manner. Dress was also a subject on 
which my feelings were tried, as I found that it 
occupied too much time and attention, so that I 
had to give up wearing such things as particu- 
larly fed my vanity. During a somewhat solitary 
| time at home, I found in Law’s ‘Serious Call,’ in- 
| struction which fastened on my mind, and made 
| me earnestly desire a renewed life; I went mourn- 
|ing on my way, though outwardly joining in 
| the mirth around me, until I could conceal my 
| unhappiness no longer, but told my sisters the 
| state of my mind, and that the language of my 
| heart was, ‘ What must I do to be saved?’ They 
were most tender and feeling towards me; but 
my attention had not been turned to the inward 
| manifestation of the Saviour in the heart, though 
| I felt the strivings of His Spirit, convincing me 
| of sin, and bringing every thought and deed in- 
to judgment, and leading me, by the feeling of 
want, unto Him, from whom alone salvation com- 
eth. After this disclosure to my sisters, I was 
| able to do many things which I felt required of 
me, such as attending the week-day Meetings, 
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oe walking thither alone, a distance of two- 
and-a-half miles, during which walks, I can now 
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remember howthe L war was with me by the way, 
and this little sacrifice was often ble ssed to my | 
soul, and strengthened me in the performance of | W 
other duties. 

My mind had been in this exercised state when 
I went to pass some time with my relations in | 
Norfolk ; to my great comfort, I found that my 
beloved cousin Priscilla Gurney was in a very) 
similar state of feeling, which bound our friend- | 
ship by a cord which we have found to be indis- | 
soluble. Even death does not seem to have sep- 
arated hearts whose chief delight was union in 
those engagements which drew them closer to 
their God. We did, indeed, take ‘ sweet coun- 
sel together, and walked to the house of God in 
company.’ 

I remember these days with much satisfaction : 
those only, who have experienced the difficulties | 
in taking a distinct path for themselves, can ap- 
preciate ‘the m; but it should be encouraging for | 
all who desire to give themselves up to the Lord’s | 
service, to know that others have found the yra- 
cious promise fulfilled, and the dreaded difficul- 
ties surmounted for them. Truly, may I say, 

‘ Bless the Lord, O, my soul, and all that is with- | 
in me bless His holy name.’ 

The death of my dear cousin Elizabeth Gur- 
ney, the first of the young ones who were taken | 
from amongst us, made a deep impression on | 
many of her companions who stood weeping | 
round her grave, and listening to the heart- 
searching ministry of several v: alued Friends. I 
believe that many then entered into covenant 
with their God, that, if he would still condescend 
to be their sun and their shield, they would fol- 
low wheresoever he would lead. During the 
following winter, (passed with my aunt Gurney, 
at Northrepps,) 1 was remarkably cut off from | 
any outward help from Friends, as we were ten | 
miles from a meeting, and that a very small 
one ; yet, I felt increasingly attracted towards 
them, and longed to be more consistent with 
their practices ; on my return home I attended 
some of the sittings of the Yearly Meeting, and 
was strengthened in my love of Friends and their 
principles. 

Soon after this, whilst recovering from a_ se- 
vere illness, during which, the idea of death w: as | 
often present to me, but without its terrofs, L| 
knew a sorrow never felt before, in being with | 
my beloved sister Anna Reynolds, when the sum- | 
mons came suddenly to quit this world,and leave 
a husband and seven precious children. I wit- 
nessed the power bestowed on her to submit to 
the will of her Heavenly Father, and to com- 
mit those who were so exceedingly dear to her 
to his protection. To me she consigned the ma- 
ternal care of her children. Never did I feel 
myself so incompetent for such a duty, but I be- 
sought the Lord for strength, wisdom, and un- 
derstanding, and I can at this time look back 
‘with wonder, love, and praise,’ at his conde- 
scension to so poor and frail a creature as | Was ; 








lof my dear uncle 


itrial, but at length, 
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for, I may humbly acknowledge, ‘th at strength 

was granted according to my day, and His grace 
yas suflici ient for me. 

I found constant watchfulness and frequent 
prayer needful in my daily path, and 1 believe 
that they were blesse d to me, for | can now per- 
ceive that there was a growth i n grace, and in 
| the knowle rdge of the operation of Christ on the 
| heart: thus was I prepared for the effect of at- 
tending a part of the Yearly Meeting in 1811. 
Ina religious opportunity, 1 was muc sh interest- 
ed by a few words of my uncle Joseph Gurney, 
when he expressed his belief that there were 
some then present who would testify in a more 
decided manner their love of the Truth, asit is 
revealed to man by Jesus Christ. J. Z. Gur- 
| ney was also present, and much in the same state 
as | was. I felt that the time was come to make 
‘an entire surrender of myself to my Heavenly 
Master, to do whatever he should require of me, 
and accordingly, informed my brother-in law of 
the change which I felt called upon to make in 
appearance and manner. This, I had feared, 


| would separate me from my beloved charge, but 


my brother’s kindness and appreciation of the 


|motives from which I acted, which he considered 


fitted me yet more for the care of his dear chil- 
dren, comforted and relieved me beyond what it 
was possible to anticipate. The enemy harassed 
me with another te mptation, that of my unwor- 


| thiness to make a profession of religion, lest it 
should be 


like making clean the outside before 
the heart was turned from its evil ways; but 
this, I found, was to be resisted. At the funeral 
tichard Gurney, my cousin 
Gurney and | both felt that we must make 


i 


lan open declaration of our sentiments, by not 


putting on mourning. It now became necessary 
to speak to my father on the subject of my 
change, but I had not at once sufficient courage 
or faith for the effort. Delay only increased the 
in a very broken manner, 
did I tell him ‘what was passing in my mind. 
Nothing could exceed his kindness and judg- 
ment on the occasion. Whilst he gave me ful! 
liberty to do what I believed was required of 


'me, he counselled me to beware of delusion aris- 


ing from enthusiasm that would not last, and he 
desired that consistency and stability might be 
united. Words are insufficient to express the re- 
lief which this disclosure afforded me. I had 


| been brought up in the practice of obedience to 


my earthly parent, and now I felt the value of 
it, for never having been accustomed to doubt 
his wisdom and love, how could I doubt that of 
my Heavenly Father ? Though I might be re- 
quired to do many things very hard to flesh and 
blood, I found it was no hard Master who was 
leading me, but that Saviour who has promised 
to carry the weak ones of the flock in his bosom. 

I passed the winter with my dear sister in 
Cornwall, when, in acquiescence with my fath- 
er’s request not to make much change in my ap- 
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pearance whilst from heme, T merely gave up all two at the game 


unnecessary ornament; but I felt that I must 


address all, not Friends only, in the singular| 


number. ‘This was a great effort to me, and of- 
ten made me quite silent in company. 
gious visit paid by Samuel Rundell and Jona- 
than Binns to the Meeting at Falmouth, inter- 
ested me much and helped to establish me. 
When | rejoined my family at Bath, with health 
and spirits improved, [ found it necessary to be 
very wate thfal over myse If, when associating with 


the gay and worldly, who, however, were able to| 


feel for me, and kindly endeavored to make 


things easy for me. I also met with some very 


stimulating companions, M. A. Schimmelpen-| 


nick, who had herself had much to endure in 
becoming a Moravian, and Lady Bedingfield, a 
strict Roman Catholic; these encouraged me to 
persevere in the straight and narrow way. 

It was on the First-day morning after my re- 
turn home, that I put on the Friend’s dress, and 
appeared in it at the breakfast table. Nothing 
but kindness and sympathy were shown me, 
though, of course, it was a trial to all, as they 
thought that it would be followed by increased 
separation in our interests and pursuits. I found 
that all afterwards was comparatively easy. In 
re-settling at Carshalton, [the residence of her 
brother-in-law], | cannot recollect any difficulties 
that my change 
trary, many times when it was really helpful. 
The practice of sitting in silence before dinner 


occasioned me, but on the con-| 


| 





. . | 
was also blessed to me; it strengthened me for 


what I had to do or say, and possibly had its 


. . *-. n j 
influence also on some of our visitors. The 


yeace and happiness now granted were indeed 
PI : 


cause for thanksgiving and praise, and I can! 


humbly acknowledge that ‘ He giveth power to} shall a man give in exchange for his soul.’ 


the faint, and to them who have no might, He| 


increaseth strength.” 
This year Maria Barclay was, for the first 


time, present at all the sittings of the Yearly | 
Meeting, and entered in her journal, “1! feel} 


comfort, and grateful at having been able to at- 
tend, finding how much I unite in the princi- 
ples, and admire the discipline of the Society, 
and feel how sweet it is to be bound together in 
(rospel love and harmony.” 

(To be coneluded.) 


++ — 


SOLEMN AND EVENTFUL QUESTION, 

An old Congregationalist minister of the 
Gospel, just closing the 77th year of his age, who} ( 
is engaged in preparing a book for publication 
in the city of New York, has been in the habit, 
for a short time past, of dining at a coffee house, 
where, at that hour of the day, uniformly a com- 
pany of more or less sober ge ‘ntlemen, of various 
ages, were engaged in a kind of game at a table 
in the middle of the room, merely for pastime, 
without bet or wrangling among them. On the 
last day of September, at noon, there were but 











one youthful man from Europe, 
| and a man upwards of sixty years of age—who 
prese sntly busied themselves in their mode of pas- 


| time, while the old minister was taking his mid- 


A reli-| 


day repast. A thought came into his mind on 
the precious value of time, which was so often 
wasted as though useless, good for nothing. This 
led him at the close of his repast, to step to that 
table, and put the following question to the 
gentlemen at their play : 

“What value would you set on sixty minutes 
of time if you could be assured that this, and this 


| one hour only, were allotted you to seek and se- 


cure an eternal interest in the 
heaven ?” 

They both appeared astonished, but made no 
definite reply, except a few words by the youngest, 
who said: 

“That is a solemn question.” 

At the coffee table next day, at noon, that 
youthful man said to the old minister : 


“ Do you remember your question yesterday 
noon ? 


“T do.” 

“ Well, that old man that was playing pastime 
with me was taken ill in the afternoon, a doctor 
visited him, and about one o’clock at night he 


kingdom of 


| died !” 


“Boast not thyself of to morrow, for thou 
knowest not what a day may bring forth.” The 
above statement may be relied on as fact. Let 
the question which was put to those men be con- 
sidered, estimated and improved by every waster 
of precious time, which God has given to seek 


and secure an inheritance in the kingdom of 


heaven.—‘ What is a man profited if he gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul? Or, what 


Sixty minutes—the last hour of an impenitent 


| sinner’s life—what is that hour worth ?—Jnde- 


pe ndent. 


—-~<+e> 


THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH OF SCANDINAVIA. 
(Concluded from page 309.) 


In Denmark, also, the Lutheran establishment 
has found a powerful foe in asingle man. Kierke- 
gaard, an ardent reformer and a bold thinker, 
devoted himself for several years to the publica- 
tion of various pamphlets under different signa- 
tures, in which he endeavored to arouse the 
nation from the religious torpor into which it had 
fallen. On the death of Mynster, bishop of 

Copenhagen, his successor, Martensen, declared 
in the funeral oration, that the late prelate had 
been “a witness of the truth, and was worthy of 
a place in that glorious chain, the first links of 
which were the disciples that had treasured the 
words of truth as they fell from the lips of Christ,” 
Kierkegaard could not allow so favorable an op- 
portunity to pass; he seized upon the words of 
Martensen as a pretext for assaulting the church, 
under cover of an attack upon its officers, and his 
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power, earnestness, and warmth of style attracted | has become 3 in its internal constitution inde »pend- 
universal attention, while his imprecations against | ent of the State, and finally, the strongest proof 
the establishment excited the deepest interest in| that can be urged in favor of the reformation, is 
the numbers that were galled by its aa fact that Denmark has offered less favorable 
tion. ground than either Norway or Sweden to the 
The temper of his attacks can be judged from | preaching of the Mormons 
the following extract :—“ It is said that 1 have} The Swedish church still maintains all the an- 
opened and sustained the fire against the official cient powers that the establishments of Norway 
Christianity of this country ; how then have the| and Denmark have surrendered. For some time 
clergy replied tome? By a significant silence. | past, numerous exhortations and expostulations 
upon her mode of procedure have been presented 
by the churches of other countries. Going back 
but a few years we find that in 1853, the mem- 
bers of the Evangelical Alliance, at Lausanne, 
passed a resolution “in favor of those brothers 
who, in Protestant countries, are now subjected 
to heavy fines and to imprisonment on bread and 
water, because they wish to serve God according 
to the dictates of their own conscience.” In the 
Protestant Congress, which met in Paris, Sep- 
tember, 1855, the most pressing and embarrass- 
ing questions were urged upon the Swedish rep- 


There can be but one explanation for this silence, 
and it is this—the clergy are interested only in 
gaining their daily bread, and care not to bear 
witness of the truth. Aware of this, we can see 
that their silence is natural, and I have nothing 
to say against it, for 1 do not wish to attack any 
trade. To make this more clearly understood, 
let me cite a perfectly parallel instance ; suppose 
we accuse a merchant of deteriorating the quality 
of his goods, without decreasing his prices. He 
can answer— I am perfectly indifferent to your 
accusation ; the quality of my merchandise is of 


am only interested in the returns from my sales.’ 
That man as a merchant, is right in not entering 
upon his defence, and so are the clergy in their 
similar silence, not as a clergy, but as a mercan- 
tile association, which they unde niably are. Who 
ean recognize in the Christianism around us any 
of the teachings of Christ—the CTOs, the agony, 
sacrifice, self-abnegation ? ? No! no! Protestant- 
ism, especially that of Denmark, strikes upon 
another key—it prefers pleasure and comfort—it 
has taken all necessary precautions for its present 
and future well-being, and is now resting in a de- 
lightful sense of security. But this is not Chris-| show how the Swedish church is regarded by 
tianity. If man should rebel against his Maker, | foreign churches. In 1857, the Protestants of 
and deny all religion, it could not be more dan-| Denmark united in declaring that a proposition 
gerous than this derisive liberality, which in con-| to permit the Swedish clergy the right of cen- 
tempt of the respect due to truth, and even to|sorship over all publications distributed by eol- 
God himself, bestows on all who come the name | porteurs throughout that country, was an insult 
of Christian, and then insults Heaven by offering | to the dignity of Christian men, and that they, 
thanks for what it chooses to call—a harvest of| the Danish churches, had long beheld with sor. 
souls.” row the control exercised by the Swedish church 
To this powerful and popular reformer, the | in matters of religion. 

Danish church was so wise as to make the best} Persuasions and expostulations have been alike 
answer in its power. Going astep beyond its| unheeded; the clergy maintain their position, 
sister church of Norway, it immediately renounced | although the country seems ripening for a re- 
all its privileges, surrendering its claims to the title | bellion. Their system of persecution has driven 
of Established ( hurch, and is at present merely | the Baptists into the wildest excesses ; every day 
the most numerous denomination of the country. | increases the number of visionaries, who believe 
Perhaps it is not safe to ascribe this thorough | themselves translated into heaven or hell, while 
and sudden reformation toa moral cause; the| possessions, convulsions and exorcisms are multi- 
political enfranchisement of Denmark in 1849, | plying on all sides, in defiance of the power of 
may have done much to produce it, but, how-| the church. The. provincial history of late years 
ever that may be, the gain to the country has/ presents a perfect army of martyrs of all grades 
been great ; the people are no longer degraded, | and pretensions, from Eric Jansson, the prophet 

by the fear of exile, to the hy pocritical ‘attend-| of 1844, to Oscar Ahnfelt, the evangelical trouba- 
ance upon the services of the church, and it is| dour, who has been for some time wandering 
no longer necessary to have a child baptized to| through the districts, singing psalms to the ac- 
secure it in its rights of inheritance. The church | companiment of his guitar. The separatist move- 
also has derived great advantages from the| ment is spreading rapidly through all classes, the 
change : it enjoys a more honorable position ; it! church still persists in inflicting fines and im- 


whether, if Luther could return to earth, he 
would be confined on bread and water by the 
clerical authorities of Stockholm. The celebrated 
German pastor, Krummacher, expressed his fear 
that “the beautiful edifice of the Swedish church, 
with its complete orthodoxy, was but a building 
of ice without either light or warmth.”” Another 
member of the Congress followed up the attack 
with great warmth, ending his harangue with 
these words: “ Shame to the Roman persecution, 
but three-fold shame to a Protestant persecu- 


tion!” One more instance will be sufficient to 


no consequence to me. I am a merchant, and | resentatio One member demanded of them 
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prisonment, and the people reply by revolt ali 
emigration. 

The present form of government in Sweden is | 
unfavorable to any church reform, as can be | 
readily seen by a brief statement of its conditions. | 
A spe cies of representative government was in- 
augurated by the revolution of 1809, the parlia- 
ment consisting of four houses, representing the 
four classes of the nation ; nobility, clergy, burg- 
hers and peasantry. In matters of reform only, 
the two latter houses can with any justice be con- | 
sidered as representatives of the nation, the clergy | 
being interested in the maintenance of the ir| 
privileges, and the house of nobles being, in| 
reality, a ruined aristocracy, without wealth, in- | 


| 


fluence or inde »~pendence—a band of greedy office | 
seekers. By the constitution, no fundamental | 
law can be changed, unless the four houses are | 
unanimous, and it was under this rule that the | 
law of religious toleration proposed by King} 
Oscar was lost—the peasants and burghers voting | 
for it, and the clergy and nobility uniting against | 
it. 

The recent condemnation of six women to exile, 
for abandoning the Lutheran church, has been 
already mentioned. The case had been kept 
pending for five years, in the hope that the Par- 
liament would accept a law establishing tolera- 
tion ; this was finally rejected, and the case had 
to be concluded as has been already mentioned. 
It is generally known that the first delays in the 
trial were due to the personal exertions of King 
Oscar, but, unfortunately, the authority of the 
Regent has not been as effective as that of his 
father. Popular opinion seems to regard the con- 
demnation as a legal farce, and to be confident 
that the King will grant a pardon, if it is applied 
for. But this has not been done, and it will not 
be done, for the simple reason that the innocent 
convicts will not beg pardon where they consider 
themselves guiltless, and the result will be not 
only the punishment of the women, but it will 
also compromise the judges, who condemned them 
in the perfect assurance that the royal power 
would undo their work. 

This case, with its unexpected consequences, 
promises to bring up the whole subject of reli- 
gious liberty for settlement in Sweden. 





siti 
‘SUNDAY CORN.” 

An infidel, boasting in a published letter that 
he had raised two acres of “Sunday corn,” which 
he intended to devote to the purchase of infidel 
books, adds : “‘All the work done on it was done 
on Sunday, and it will yield some seventy bush- 
els to the acre ; so I don’t see but that Nature or 
Providence has smiled upon my Sunday work, 
however the priests or the Bible may say that 
work done on that day never prospers. My corn 
tells another story”’ To this the editor of an 
agricultural paper replies : “If the author of this 
shallow nonsense had read the Bible half as 
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muc h as he bee the works of it its ; opponents, he 
would have known that the great Ruler of the 
| universe does not always square up his accounts 
| with mankind in the month of October.” 


For Friends’ Review. 


‘(THE MASTER IS COME, AND CALLETH 
FOR THEE.” 


Oh, listen for the music of that sweet and heavenly 
voice 

That thrilleth every heart-string as it makes the soul 
rejoic e 5 

Yes—hearken, for it may be that He calleth for thee 
now, 


| Arise and wait His coming with the meek and chast- 


ened brow. 

Not only in the darkness, when all is hushed and 
still, 

When the sights of earth have vanished, need we 
wait to hear His will; 

Amid the glaring sunlight and the bustling scenes of 
life, 

And the raging of the ocean, can He calm the busy 
strife ; 

In the bellowing of the tempest that ‘still small 
voice’ is heard— 

When the heart is full of anguish, and the waves of 
life are stirred. 

As once in ancient Bethany, the sisters sorrowing 
wept, 

And though the throng pressed them around, their 
painful vigils kept ; 

He whom they loved was called away—their Saviour 

was not nigh— 

Oh! would that He were present now—our brother 
would not die. 

Such were the bitter words of grief from those deep- 
stricken hearts, 

Ah! would we might that Power invoke, who life 
and peace imparts ! 

When death and darkness reign around, and loved 
ones too are gone, 

And the sun in all its brightness and its glory has 
withdrawn— 

When earth no longer brings that peace the panting 
soul desires, 

And apathetic feelings long to warm with Heavenly 
fires— 

Oh! then, to turn aside and bend the supplicating 
knee, 

And hear the welcome tidings—‘‘ He is come, and calls 
for thee.’’ 

Arise and greet His coming, and await to know His 
will; 

When His chastening is upon thee, be sure He loves 
thee still ; 

And perchance these deep afflictions were but meant 
His power to prove, 

Who can raise the dead to life again by the potency 
of Love. 

Sit lowly at His feet like her who washed them with 
her tears, 

And cast upon that loving heart the burden of thy 
cares, 

Whether in sunlight, or in shade, or in the midnight 
hour, 

Or inthe busy walks of life to feel His healing 
power, 

Turn inward, then, turn, 0 my soul! and seek to 
know His will; 

Cast all these cumbering cares aside that bar His en- 
trance still, 
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No longer grieve that emai a guest, who fain 
would enter in, 

But will not pass the stained walls of leprosy and 
sin, 

That the welcome sound may greet thy ear—thou art 
from sin set free— 

Arise, the Master cometh now, and calleth still for 
thee. V. 

Chester, Indiana. 


~~ — 
From the London Morning Star. 
THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS IN ENGLAND. 


Two or three weeks ago, a paragraph went | 


round the papers giving some account of an im- 
sage conference then rece »ntly holden in Lon- 
don, by leading members of the Society of Frie ends, 
to consider the expediency of modifyi ing certain 
points of their internal discipline as a religious 
body. Most of our contemporaries have taken 
advantage of this incident to discuss at some 
length, the character, peculiarities, and prospects 
of this remarkable sect of our fellow Christians. 
For the most part, these dissertations have been 
distinguished by nothing so much as their singu- 
Jar ignorance of the subject in hand, and the 
flippant and superficial spirit with which it has 
been treated. Scarcely any of the writers we refer 
to seem to have the least conception that there 
was anything in Quakerism beyond those out- 
ward eccentricities of dress and speech which are 
in fact mere accidents, or, at most, symbols of the 
creed they represent. Accordingly, they never 
attempt to touch anything deeper. The changes 
are rung, of course, with edifying uniformity on 
strait coats, broad brims, coal-seuttle bonnets, and 
the tutoiement of the (Quaker vernacular, relieved 
occasionally by a very fervid burst of virtuous 


indignation against the atrocious indifference of 


the sect to bright colors and worldly pleasures. 
A lady in drab or slate color is evidently to these 
scribes as great an abomination as the lady in 
scarlet, for they cannot conceive how it is possible 
there should be intelligence, accomplishments, 
social cheerfulness, domestic happiness, or re- 
ligious consolation enjoyed by a people who are 
insensib le to the charms of pink and purp le, and 
do not find pleasure in dancing and music. We 
cannot expect newspaper philosophy to be very 
profound. But it is a little humiliating, certainly, 
that our public writers can penetrate so little be- 
neath the surface as to be able to discover no- 
thing in the existence of a body which has borne 
80 conspicuous, and in some respects so influen- 
tial a part in the social life of England for more 
than two centuries, except a protest against lace, 
and ruffles, and crinoline, and other pomps and 
vanities of this wicked world. Very evidently 
our contemporaries have not paid much heed to 
Professor Teufelsdroch’s lectures on the Philoso- 
phy of Clothes, otherwise they would have seen 
that Quakerism no more consists in broad brims 
te drab than English justice consists of pow- 

lered horse hair and ermine, or the religion of 


| ciety of Friends ? 
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the C leaile of England consists of lawn sleeves 
and silk aprons. 

What, then, are the characteristics of the So- 
So far as they may be judged 
and appreciated by those without their own cir- 
cle, we should say they were such as these. Theo- 
logically, a very profound conviction of the ne- 
cessity of a direct and living spiritual power, 
be yond all forms and dogmas, to guide men to 
truth and holiness. Px ractically, a recognition 
more vivid than has, in our judgme nt, been at- 
tained to by any other body of Christians, of the 
true spirit of Christianity in its human aspects as 
a system of universal love and active philanthro- 
py- Their peculiarities seem to us admirably 
described in the extract from one of the letters 
of Mrs. Schimmelpennick, which appeared in 
our pages a day or two ago. ‘This lady associated 
much and intimately with them in her earlier 
years, and this is her testimony :— 

“Never can I sufficiently express my deep obli- 
gations to the Friends I met at my grandfather's. 
They did not, indeed, bring forth dogmatic truth, 
as I have heard many do since; possibly there 
was enough of this; but still further were they 
removed from the irreverent habit of bandying 
about the most sacred truths as subjects of su- 
perficial and colloquial discussion. Deep and 
reverent was their feeling that the truth . God 
can only be taught to the heart of man by the 
Spirit of God—hence they lived the truth, in- 
stead of talking about it. Their habitual recol- 
lection, if it did not announce the dogma, inspired 
a living sense of the Divine Omnipresence and 
Omniscience. Their chastened language and 
voice and peaceful placidity of manners, spoke a 
sense of their accountability to that Supreme 
Power in whom they confided. The caution and 
guardedness, and yet definite correctness, with 
which they declared their sentiments, bore with 
it an impress of humble consciousness of fallibi- 
lity, and a feeling of the preciousness of truth. 
Their seasons of silence seemed to utter ‘ witha 
silent tongue,’ ‘ Acquaint thyself with God and 
be at peace.’ The indefatigable industry and 
zeal with which they pursued plans of benevo- 
lence, told that their hearts recognized that God 
had, indeed, made of one blood all the children 
of men.” 

Those who have obtained confidential access 
to the inner circles of Quakerism can amply 
coufirm the remarkable accuracy of this repre- 
sentation. We know of no class of Christians 
who inculcate so habitually and earnestly upon 
their members the duty of doing good, of living 
to some beneficent purpose, not in the sense of 
proselytism to their own form of faith, or of 
merely diffusing religious truth and ivfluence, 
but in the sense of advancing the general weal 
of humanity by mitigating the sum of human 
suffering, and increasing the amount of human 
happiness. That many of them fail far below 


the standard of their own profession, and that 
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there may be found among them men of selfish, | lap plied, with Te ast of impropriety, those memor” 
greedy, worldly spirit, is only saying what may | able words that strictly ought to be kept conse 
be said of all sects whatever—that they fail to} crated to one name alone—“ They went about 
embody their own ideas. But we believe it will| doing good.” As instances of boundless gener- 
be found that, even when tried by the test of their | osity in the support of benevolent and humane 
actual life and example, there is no body among purposes, where shall we fiad names to surpass 
whom there is so large a proportion of its mem. | those of Richard Reynolds and Joseph Eaton, 
bers habitually engaged in some form of practical | of Bristol ; James Cropper, of Liverpool ; and the 
benevolence. And certainly no body has con- | late venerable Samuel Gurney, of London. Bat, 
tributed so many distinguished names to the) perhaps, more important and effective, if less 
bright roll of English philanthropy. Scarcely | striking than these individual instances, have 
any movement of that nature has risen in this| been some of the corporate exertions of the 
ey for the last hundred years, that has not | Friends in the cause of benevolence, as in the 
reckoned among its most resolved and reliable| case of the Irish famine, when among them 
supporters members of the Socie ty of Friends. | selves alone, though their total number amounted 
In the long struggle which Clarkson and Wilber. | only to some 17,000 or 18,000 persons, a sum of 
force wazed against the slave trade and slavery, | £30,000 was raised and disbursed, beside im- 
their most unflinching abettors were Richard | mense quantities of clothing of all kinds. And 
Phillips, George Harrison, William Allen, and | these beuefactions were administered, not by the 
other men of the same body. Thomas Fowell| hands of strangers or mercenaries, but by men 
Buxton, on whose shoulders the mantle of Wil-| and women of their own number, who went into 
berforce fell, was himself a Quaker by birth and| the heart of that hideous “ charnel-house of a 
education, and derived, according to his own|nation’’ which the sister island then exhibited. 
emphatic acknowledgment, his first impulse and We say nothing of their exertions in the cause 
his constant inspiration to public usefulness from | of peace, because it has become a sort of fashion 
the exhortation and example of his Quaker) to look upon the friends of international peace 
kindred and connections. How much the com-|as though they were enemies of the human race, 
plete abolition of the last remnant of slavery,| who deserve only to be hooted and howled at, 
under the guise of apprenticeship, in the West | although we have no manner of doubt that in 
Indies, was owing to the indefatigable zeal of a| the better time which will come upon the world 
few Friends, still living, whom we, therefore, | hereafter, the men who had the courage first to 
forbear to name, may be learnt from the com-| declare that all war is opposed to Christianity, 
petent and oft-repeated testimony of Lord} will be regarded with the same gratitude and 
Brougham. If we turn to the question of} veneration as those are already who ventured to 
prison improvement, and the reformation of| maintain, at a time when that truth was hardly 
criminals, which now commands so large a share | less acceptable, that all religious persecution is 
of public attention and sympathy, does not the | opposed to Christianity. We have felt it our 
stately and benignant figure of Mrs. Fry start | duty to pay this humble tribute to a body which 
up before every one’s imagination as the bold|is much misunderstood and maligned, that our 





pioneer in that work— [readers may see that the Society of Friends 
‘Who sought her way through all things vile and| possess distinctions more worthy and honorable 

base, 7 by which they may be known than the strai ight 
And made a prison a religious place.”’ collar and the broad brim hat, which alone some 


And who co-operated so cordially with Romilly, of our contemvoraries seem able to discern. 
Mackintosh, Kelly, and others, in mitigating the 
ferocious severity of our criminal code, as the 
members of this body, of whom John Thomas 
Barry demands special mention, as a man whose 


life and energies were devoted for years to this 


-ciccaniplasl sige 
BRITISH COLONIES IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
The British Government has lately turned con- 
siderable attention to the affairs of its colonies in 
Soufhern Africa, particularly to Caffraria. Among 
one object? Who has given so great an impulse | other important measures, the sum of £40,000 
to popular education in this country as honest | annually for three years has been placed at the 
Joseph Lancaster, sustained as he was by the| dis sposal of the Governor, Sir George Grey, for 
better judgment and the generous purse of the | the purpose of civilizing the people. A hospital 
admirable William Allen? And in the general | has been erected, which has already attended to 
field of philanthropy, the gentleman whom we] twelve thousand native patients. A plan of in- 
have just named, together with Joseph John | dustrial training for the children of natives has 
Gurney and William Forster, compassing sea} been estab lished, and an extensive system of road- 
and land as they did, not to make proselytes, | making commenced, which, in a social and politi- 
but to visit prisons, to succor the slave, to carry | cal point of view, will be most beneficial to the 
hope to the criminal, to memorialise Kings and| country. The want of good roads has hitherto 
Governments on behalf of all that were desolate} been much felt in the prosecution of intercourse 
and oppressed, have always appeared to us men |and business in times of peace, and in the sup- 
to whom, more than any others we know, may be! pression of insurrection and the arrest of disaffee- 
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tion and discontent when they have arisen among 
the natives. The benefits which the enlightened 
administration of the improvement fund has con- 
ferred on the natives has made them say, “ The 
English people do not bate us, but wish to do us 
good.” The African chiefs have lately sent forty 

of their sons to be educated at the Cape. The 

Bishop of Cape Town has also visited England | 
for the purpose of raising funds to found a college | 
in which the sons of chiefs may be trained and | 
educated so as to enable them to forward the | 
cause of civilization among their countrymen. 

Dr. Livingstone cordially co-operates in the good 
work. Miss Burdett Coutts has subscribed | 
£1,500 towards the erection of the college, and | 
other individuals have subscribed a similar| 
amount. This is clearly the right way to make 

British rule a blessing to those who live under 

it, and the only proper mode of promoting the 

cause of progress, truth, and human happiness. 

Herald. 


Colonization 
FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 29, 1859. 


MeMoRIALS.—From the English Annual 
Monitor for the present year, we, this week, take 
the first part of a Memorial of Maria Fox, a 
worthy descendant of Robert Barclay, the Apolo- 
gist; the remaining portion is to appear next 
week, and will be followed by other instructive and 
interesting memoirs from the same source. 
iieciintonsiin 

FRIENDS IN ENGLAND._We copy, in this num- 
ber, from the London Morning Star of the 23d ult., 
an article which justly rebukes the unfair state- 
ments and misrepresentations published in various 
periodicals, in reference to the proceedings of the 
late Conference of Friends in London. That 
editors of newspapers, totally unacquainted with 
our Discipline, and ignorant of the principles or 
foundation of our testimony to Christian sim- 
plicity in all things, should misapprehend both the 
motives and the true character of those proceed- 
ings is not surprising; but when we see other 
periodicals, with a full knowledge of the facts, 
withholding from their readers the very pro- 
positions which were considered in the Con- 
ference, and also failing to give any informa- 
tion relative to their real character, or the grounds 
upon which they are advocated, yet at the same 
time misrepresenting them and charging those 
who were in favor of them with taking decisive 
steps in breaking down our Christian testimonies, 
and with designing to take the Society back into 
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an alliance by marriage with “persons of the 
world, unequally yoking with unbelievers,” 
and to encourage their members to adopt the 


fashionable dress and manners, and the compli- 


mentary language and titles of a vain world, we 


can only lament that those who pursue such a 
course are so blinded by prejudice or other un- 
worthy influences as to be either unable to per- 
ceive the truth themselves, or unwilling that it 
should be known by others. 

Having already endeavored to furnish the 
readers of the Review with a full statement of 
the proceedings of the Conference, we leave 
these where they belong—under the cognizance 
and decision of London Yearly Mecting—but we 
are glad to transfer to our columns the following 


remarks from the London Friend, on the im- 


portance of our members being thoroughly con- 
vinced of the truth of our principles, and “ able 
to give a reason for the faith that is in them,” 
that they may not be “ mere consistent observers 
of outward forms and peculiar practices :” 


“Turning now from public affairs to our own 
Society, the year 1858 has been to us one of 
unusual interest and importance. As far as our 
internal polity is concerned, the effect of the 
changes proposed by the recent Conference can- 
not be perceived until after they have obtained 
the sanction of our next Yearly Meeting. But 
with the public at large, the announcement of 
the Prize Essays, now undergoing the scrutiny 
of the appointed judges, together with the meet- 
ing of the Conference, has attracted an unusual 
amount of attention to the proceedings and posi- 
tion of our body. These subjects have been 
freely discussed in many periodicals of the day. 
* * * The spirit displayed in the discussion has 
been very various—acrid and venomous, or fair 
and impartial, according to the character of the 
paper, or the knowledge of the individual writer ; of 
these we do not purpose here to speak. * * * The 
object we have now in alluding to these public 
notices, is to urge upon Friends the great and 
renewed importance of being able to give a rea- 
son for the faith that is in them; to show to the 
world that we are not mere consistent observers 
of outward forms and peculiar practices,—that 
we have a living root and ground of our faith, 
and a firm conviction of the truth of our princi- 
ples. Our early Friends were not backward in 
investing themselves, Bible in hand, with the 
championship of the truth against all opponents : 
thus did they become as a city set upon a hill, 
and earn from their neighbors the good-will and 
respect which have descended, we fear not al- 
ways worthily, to us their successors. 

“Tf, by means of the attention that is now 
drawn towards us by these public comments, 
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somewhat is entened of that spirit which ani-| boilers for their common use; or in agreeing to 
mated our fathers, ‘instant in season and out of | cultivate a quantity of the cane sufficient to in- 


season,’ it will not be without its good effec 

upon us. We cannot believe, that if our faith 
is sound and scriptural, any discussion of this|© 
kind can hurt us. 


“But, in order for the Society of Friends to 


| duce some individual to establish works and en- 


gage in the manufacture of syrup and sugar on 


| his own account. 


The Editor learns, from private sources, that 


maintain that position and that reputation which | the syrup made by M. Conard was of exc -ellent 


we desire to see it oceupy among Christian 
churches, it must be felt as an individual re- 
sponsibility by every member of the Society. A 
body of men can have no faith distinct from the 
faith of the members of that body; for the prin- 
ciples of a Society to be boldly and fairly placed 
before the world, each individual member must 
be faithful to the convictions of the Holy Spirit 
within him. We may fancy our own individual 
influence to be small upon our friends and neigh- 
bors; but when thought to be smallest, this in- 
fluence may often unconsciously be the greatest ; 

we none of us can tell when the faith we profess 
has been placed in a favorable or distorted light 
by a thoughtless or unconscious act or word. 
Upon all who value their membership in our So- 
ciety—and for those who do not, to continue 
their connection with it is an injustice to their 
fellow-members—it is incumbent to observe in- 
creased watchfulness, lest they bring discredit on 
the body to which they be long. Great is the 
necessity with all for a serious and prayerful ex- 
amination of the grounds of their own religious 
convictions, and the views they hold of the 
teachings of the Christian religion; and should 
they be able to give an intelligent, conscientious 
adherence to the distinguishing views of Friends, | ‘ 
we would impress the duty of an open and undis- 
guised adoption of these views, and of giving a 
firm and unwavering support to our Society in 
maintaining a public profession of them.” 


+ ~o> 


Tae Catnese SuGar Cane.—As many farm- 
ers are, probably, about to form plans for their 
spring culture, it seems desirable, on various 
grounds, to present for their consideration a Re- 
port on the manufacture of syrup and sugar from 
the Chinese sugar cane, read at the Annual 
Meeting of the Philadelphia Society for Promot- 
ing Agriculture on the 5th inst. It was intro- 
duced by a letterto the Corresponding Secretary 
of the Society from Thomas Ellicott, of Avondale, 
Chester Co., Pa., whose character, as well as that 
of Milton Conard, the writer of the Report, is a 
sufficient voucher for the honesty and accuracy 
of its statements. It is hoped that this example 
may be followed in many places throughout the 
Middle and Western States. There can be little 
difficulty in a number of neighboring farmers 


joining in the erection of a mill and suitable 


quality, and found ready sale at 60 cents per 
gallon. In reference to the economy and profit 
of the business, estimating the value of the 
syrup at the wholesale price of 40 cents per gal- 
lon, we find the following statement in Thomas 
Ellicott’s letter :— : 


“There was a partial failure in the seed, to the 
amount of one-sixth part of the crop; a loss in 
the stalk from being cut too short, and a loss of 
at least ten per cent. from imperfect machinery 
for expressing the juice. These drawbacks re- 
moved, the report shows that an ordinarily favor- 
able crop on our good lands, may be set down at 
275 to 300 gallons of syrup to the acre. But 
taking my crop at its actual product, with all its 
deficiencies, and its results, as compared with the 
cultivation of a erop of corn, it may be fairly 
stated as follows: 

The expense and labor of cultivating an acre 
of Chinese sugar cane, until it is ready to cut 
from the ground for manufacturing, is precisely 
the same as the expense of cultivating the same 
quantity of land in Indian corn or broom corn. 

Assuming my crop to be an average one, e 

taking the sorghum, or cane, at this point, o 
land that would produce fifty bushels of corn 
per acre, which is an over-estimate of the land 
put into sorghum by me, and its value, as com- 
pared with a crop of corn, is as follows¢ 


217 gallons of syrup, at 40 cts. per gallon, 886 80 
40 bushels of sorghum seed, at 40 cts. per 
bushel, - - : ° ° - - 16 00 


$102 80 


Deduct expense of manufacturing syrup, 12 





cts. per gallon, - - - - - - 26 
Leaves as net proceeds of sorghum per acre, 76 76 


Fifty bushels of unhusked corn in the field can- 
not, upon an average of years, be estimated as 
worth more than fifty cents a bushel in Chester 
county. This is twenty-five dollars; which, de- 
ducted from the foregoing $76 76, leaves a dif- 
ference in favor of the sorghum of $51 76, or 
shows a crop of over three times the value of 
Indian corn. 

Or, to put the comparison in a different light, 
simplifying the operation still more to the farmer, 
the manufacturer of the syrup,in Chester county, 
this year, charged 15 cents per gallon for manu- 
facturing the small lots of cane “brought to him. 
He would willingly receive a third part of the 
syrup instead, wherever the cane was furnished 
in any considerable quantities. 
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Taking the product of an acre at - 217 galls. 
And deducting one-third for manufactur- 
$ “e 
ing, - : - 


a - & 


Leaves ‘ 7 ‘“ 


145 
of syrup, together with 40 bushels of seed, | 
weighing 40 pounds to the bushel, as the clear | 


product of an acre of the sorghum to the culti-| 
vator. 


Thus we see that, at any rate whatever, within 
the widest range of prices that can fairly be as- 
sumed as the price of the syrup, the value of the 
sorghum crop is more than double the value of 
the corn crop, and at the rates at which it has 
sold readily by the barrel in this country, the 
present yedr, is more than three times its value. 

It is easily seen, from this statement, that the 
calculation of profits may be made much more 
favorable to the sorghum cultivation by estimating | 
what this experiment shows may be done on | 
lands where all the conditions of the crop are 
favorable ; but I see no way in which the result 
can be rendered less promising to the cultivators 
of the cane. The results here shown are a mini- 
mum which any fair experiment, in any good 
season, may be fairly expected to exceed.” 


— ~0r — 


Marriep, At Hopewell Meeting, Frederick Co., | 
Virginia, on Fourth day, the 12th instant, Townsenp 
Saarpvess, of Philadelphia, to Euizanern, daughter 
of Rebecca and the late William Jolliffe. 


— ~0> — 


Drep at the residence of his father, in Wayne Coun- | 
ty, Indiana, on the 24th of the 11th mo. 1858, Ortanpo 
W. Dennis, in the 23d year of his age, after an ill- 
ness of three weeks, in which time many salutary 
remarks fell from his lips. It appears from his own 
statement that many conflicts of mind were his lot. 
A proneness to the customs and fashions of the world 
and improper associations led him out from the sim- 
plicity the truth requires. Though many would 
term his departures not much out of the way, yet 
they became a burthen to him. He was, through 
his sickness, inclined frequently to converse on heav- 
enly things, not so much as naming his outward af- 
fairs, except at one time. Nearly a week before he 
died, in conversation with his father and mother, he 
said, ‘‘I have run too much into the fashions and 
customs of the world, aud have not enough shunned 
bad company. O, what a hurt bad company is.” 
He tenderly expostulated with his brothers and sis- 
ters to obey their dear father and mother, shun bad 
company, and dress plainly. ‘‘O,’’ said he, “through 
the mercies of Christ Jesus, my sins are all forgiven. 
How glorious, how beautiful, it is where I am going. 
It needeth not the light of the sun nor of the moon, 
for the Lord God and the Lamb is the light thereof. 
All pure, all glorious. No half way work will do. 
The Lord requires the whole heart. Nothing unclean 
or impure can ever enter that glorious place. Live 
near the Lord and the principles of our Society. For 
the doctrines and principles of Friends faithfully 
maintained, are what will bear a tribulated spirit up 
at such an hour as this.’’ In the evening of the 23 
he called several young people that were present 
singly to his bed side, and addressed them in the 
most affectionate language to prepare to meet their 
Father in Heaven. The last two days of his sickness 
he had great bodily suffering, yet in the very midst 
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of his agony he was enabled to praise his God who 
had delivered him from the thraldom of sin. Ad- 
dressing his father he said, ‘‘ 1 want thee to keep up 
thy practice of collecting thy family together once 
every day, and reading a portion of the Holy Serip- 
tures, for they have been seasons of instruction to 
me.”’ Thus died one who through the mercies of 
Christ Jesus our Lord was enabled to lisp his praise 
unto the last. 


Diep, in Smithfield, R. I., 12th mo. 30th, 1858, 
Arnoip Atprica, in the 86th year of his age. 

He was an esteemed member of the Society of 
Friends, and during a long, laborious and useful 
life, manifested both by word and deed, a high ap- 
preciation of its distinctive principles. 


——, In Montgomery County, Indiana, on the 
13th instant, Trworny, youngest son of Timothy 
D. and Michal B. Johnson, in the 25th year of 
his age. He was a member of Sugar River Monthly 


| Meeting. 


His disease was one of gradual progress, during 


| Which time he was not unmindful of his future pros- 


pects. And notwithstanding this dear young friend 
had been of unreproached moral character, and of a 
quiet, unassuming, unoffending disposition, yet he 
found a work of preparation to do, before he could 
see his way clear, or feel that he would be a fit asso- 
ciate for angels in light. In view of this, he suffered 
much conflict in the early part of his sickness; at 
times stating to his friends that, although there did 


|not appear to be much in his way, yet he was not 


able to see his way entirely clear ; yet, as he became 
enabled to resign his whole will, the Lord, in his re- 
deeming mercy, cleared away the gloomy mist from 


his prospect, enabling him to give evidence to his 
| 


numerous relatives and friends, that in the Re- 
deemer’s love he was enabled to pass from earth in 
peace. 

, near the close of her seventy-third year, on 
the first instant, Mercy Mitcnert, a beloved elder 
of Cincinnati Monthly Meeting, which station she 
had oceupied and truly adorned for many years. 

Her walk in this life was that of a practical, earnest, 
humble-minded Christian; and in her death the poor, 
the afflicted, and the orphan, have lost an active, 
sympathizing friend. 

In conversation with a friend at her bedside a few 
days before her death, she said, ‘‘How much I de- 
sire a more diligent and earnest searching of the 
Holy Scriptures, particularly for the young; unite 
yourselves together, study them earnestly, system- 
atically, prayerfully; they will guide you in wisdom’s 
way, and teach you to walk in the fear of the Lord.”’ 

As the time of her departure drew nigh, her body 
much enfeebled by illness, but her intellect bright 
and clear, she expressed her entire peace of mind in 
the prospect, and said, ‘‘My confidence is in the 
everlasting arms, and I feel that they are around me.” 

Nearer the close, and while evidently in great pain, 
one of her children inquired if her mind continued 
peaceful amid so much suffering, she replied, ‘‘ very 
peaceful, very ; my Redeemer is near, very near.”’ 

And thus in steadfast faith and hope in the blood 
of a crucified and risen Lord, she passed away. 


, at the residence of his father, William Mod- 
lin in Wayne County, Indiana, on the 28th of 11th 
month, 1858, in the 25th year of his age, NaTHAN 
Mop.ixn, a member of Springfield Monthly Meeting, 
after a severe illness of about two weeks, which he 
was enabled to bear with Christian fortitude and re- 
signation. Much weighty counsel dropped from him 
during his sickness, warning the youth to flee from 
the wrath to come, advising his brother and sisters to 
be obedient to their parents, and prepare to follow 
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him. He was frequently engaged in prayer for the 
preservation of the family and others. On being 
asked by his father if he was willing to die, he said 
‘tves,’’ and added that he had dreaded death, but that 
fear was removed, and death seemed to have no ter- 
ror to his mind. 
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pearance of the waves. If we observe the waves 
continually approaching the shore, we must be 
convinced that this apparent motion is not one in 
which the water has any share ; for, were it 80, 


On one occasion, in speaking of at-| | the waters of the sea would soon be he raped upon 


tending religious meetings, he exhorted those pre-| the shores, and would inundate the adjacent 


sent to be diligent in the performance of this religi-| 
ous duty. 
Diep, In Randolph Co., N. C. on the 19th of 12th | 
mo. 1858, Cavin Jones, inthe 29th year of his age, | 
son of Thomas and Susannah Jones, (the latter de- 
ceased, ) a member of Marlboro Monthly Meeting. 
He was of a cheerful disposition, yet tender and 


country. But, so far from the waters partaking 
of the apparent motion of the waves in approach- 
ing the shore, this motion of the waves continues, 


leven when the waters are retiring. If we ob- 
| serve a flat strand when the tide is ebbing, we 
shall still find the waves moving towards the 


sympathizing, beloved and respected by those who} shore. 


knew him, and unassuming in his manner. He was | 
looked to with a hope of usefulness in Society. 
He bore a protracted illness with much patience | 
and resignation. 
———— | 
TANNER S LECTURES. 
The Subscriber will send (post-paid) the above in- | 
teresting work on receipt of the money. 
He will furnish twenty-five copies or more at 40 
cents each, and deliver them at his own e xpense. 
He proposes to print a cheap edition in paper 
covers, and send post-paid for 30 cents each, or 25 
cents in quantities. 


HENRY LONGSTRETH. 
1336 Chestnut St. Philada. 
-_>— 

HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 


The Summer Term will commence on Fourth day, 
the 16th of Second month, next. 

The Semi-Annual Examination will begin on Sec- 
ond day, the 3lst instant, and continue two days. 
Applications for admission may be made at the Col- 


lege to the Superintendent, or at the office, No. 109} 


North Tenth Street, Philade phia. If by letter, the 
application should be addressed to the ‘‘ Secretary of 
the Managers of Haverford College, care of Wau. Mac- 
NIVEN, Agent,’’ as above. 

The age of the: applicant, and whether he is a 


member of the Society of Friends, must be distinctly | 


stated, and in all cases the applir ants must present 
certificates from the last teacher of good moral charac- 
ter, and of the 
rents is especially requested to this necessary condi- 
tion, as disappointment or delay must occur when 
it is not complied with. 

Philada. lst Mo., 1859.—6t. 


studies pursued. The attention of pa- 


_- 
INTERESTING FACTS CONCERNING THE OCEAN. 


The popular notion which had so long pre- 
vailed, that the Atlantic ocean was many feet 
higher than the Pacific, at the Isthmus of Panama, 
has been formally exploded. It has been con- 
clusively ascertained, after a series of tidal ob- 
servations, carried on with the utmost scientific 
care, at Panama and Aspinwall bay, and con- 
nected by accurate levels along the line of rail- 
road, that the mean height of the two oceans is 
exactly the same; although, owing to the differ- 
ence in the rise of tide of both places, there are, 
of course, times when one of the oceans is higher 
or lower than the other; but their mean level, 
that is to say, their height at half-tide, is now 
proved to be precisely the same. 

A peculiar phenomenon is the deceptive ap- 


| stroyed. 


which suppresses even a swell. 


The effect of a gale descends toa comparativ ely 
small distance below the surface, the sea being 
probably tranquil at the depth of two hundred 
or three hundred feet ; were it not so, the water 
would be turbid, and shell-fish would be de- 
Anything that diminishes the friction 
of the wind smooths the surface of the sea—for 
example, oil, or a small stream of packed ice, 
When the air 


is moist, its attraction for water is diminished, 


{and consequently, so is the friction —V. A. and 








U. S. Gazette. 
—— 
Report on the manufacture of Syrup and Sugar 
JSrom the Chinese Sugar Cane. 


Having given some attention to the cultivation 
of the Chinese sugar cane the last two seasons, 
| have engaged, to a limited extent, in its manu- 
facture into syrup and sugar, and at the request 
of my friend, Thomas Ellicott, 1 have been in- 
duced to furnish the results of my observations 
and experience for the benefit of those whom it 
may concern. Though I am fully conscious that 
to many persons in the community the facts here 
stated are entirely familiar, yet it is hoped that 
the hints contained in the following re port may 
serve to aid public opinion in duly estimating the 


intrinsic value of the sorghum as an article of 


culture. And it has been no small part of my 
design, in the details given, in some measure to 
assist enterprising farmers in introducing into 
their communities the cultivation and manufac- 
ture on their own soi/, and with their own hands, 
of a commodity of such obvious value—an article 
of domestic necessity, if I may so speak, which 
has heretofore drawn largely upon the financial 
resources of our people. 

The largest lot of cane worked up by me this 
season was raised by Thomas Ellicott, of Avon- 
dale, who has taken more interest in this subject, 
probably, than any other man in Chester county ; 
and was induced to engage in its cultivation by 
no other motive, as I believe, than that of test- 
ing the “ Sorghum question,” by a fair and open 


experiment, for the benefit of the community at 
large. 

The ground selected by him was a sod, such 
as would produce in a good season some forty 
It was broken 


bushels of Indian corn per acre. 
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up early in Apéll wa planted wltheut manure 
of any kind about the 1st of May, in hills three 
feet apart each way. The season ‘being unusually 
wet and cold, much of this seed failed to germ- 
inate, leaving many hills entirely vacant, and the 
remainder so thin that when weeded as judicious- 
ly as the case would admit, did not leave an 
average of over two and a half stalks to the hill, 
instead of three or four as was designed. The 
cultivation was similar in all respects to that used 
in Indian corn. The cutting commenced on the 
4th of October, when the seeds appeared gener- 
ally ripe, and it was nearly all worked up by the 
20th of the same month. This lot, containing 
four acres and ten perches, yielded eight hundred 
and eighty-three gallons of syrup, or a fraction 
over 217 gallons to the acre; and it is but due 
to remark that some 25 gallons per acre were lost 
by a misconstruction of orders in cutting the cane 
about one joint higher from the ground on an 
average throughout than economy would require ; 
so that the positive yield of this piece of oor 
under all the unfavorable circumstances of 
culture, should have been 242 gallons to the acre. 
And I may observe here that, ‘hs aving worked up 
small lots of cane for over thirty of my neighbors, 
this fall, I measured carefully several pieces of 
ground whose produce had passed through my 
hands, for the purpose of determining more cer- 
tainly what an acre of ground under ordinary cir- 
cumstances might be expected to produce. The 


result of this examination gives an average of 245 


gallons. And it is due to state in this connec- 
tion that, on a careful examination of the per- 
formance of our mill, we have to admit that at 
least ten per cent. of the saccharine remained in 
the stalk, which, if our works had been sufficient- 
ly strong, should have been extracted. This im- 
portant fact being taken into account, will swell 
the average produce per acre to 269} gallons. 
And from what I have observed of the culture 
and management of the several lots of cane em- 
braced in the estimate alluded to above, I cannot 
but believe this result to be entirely inside of 
what may be done on good land, in an ordinarily 
favorable season. 

A few remarks in reference to the seed, the 
culture, time of cutting, keeping it after being 
cut, method and cost of manufacturing syrup, are 
added. 

Seep.—Cultivators of the sorghum will need 
to be scrupulously careful lest the seed they plant 
should be hybridised with broom corn or other 
plants of the same genus, and to obtain that 
which has been thoroughly ripened. Broom corn 
growing some hundred yards distant, has been 
known so to affect the seed as to render the suc- 
ceeding crop almost worthless. 

CuLture.—lt is of importance to the success 
of its cultivation that the ground selected should 
be so elevated as to be clear of liability to exces- 
sive moisture ; for although, when well matured, 
the sorghum ‘will bear more frost than Indian 
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corn, yet it is liable to mater ial injury from early 
frosts in this latitude, when in cold, clay soils. 
The earth should be reduced to a very fine tilth 
before the seeds are committed to its keeping. 
As a method of planting, I would suggest that 
the plan adopted by T. E., on the four acre lot, 
described above, is perhaps as economical as 
almost any other; though the drill may be 
used to yreat advantage on clean ground, if it 
can be made to drop the quantity of seed de- 
sired. During the subsequent cultivation, I 
think it ought to be reduced to about one stalk 
to three superficial feet, removing such suckers 
and inferior stalks as are likely to be backward in 
ripening. 

CurtinG.—As to the time of cutting, it may 
be regarded as sufficiently ripe for syrup, when 
the seeds become ge nerally of a dark brown color, 
but will continue to improve in quality, if left 
to stand till the temperature falls to 32° F., or 
even lower. But “delay is dangerous,” on ac- 
count of the uncertainty of the season, and the 
8 | time required to work up any considerable quan- 
. | tity of cane. It should be cut obliquely, just 
above the crown roots, and one or two joints 
lopped off at the top. I think the blades are 
stripped off more freely after cutting than while 
standing, and I have no doubt it “ pays” to tie 
up the cane in small bundles, before attempting 
to load it, in order to facilitate handling. 

Krrepine Canrt.—The cane, if uninjured by 
severe frosts before cutting, may be kept good 
several weeks, if protected from excessive wet and 
hard freezing. This may be done either by hous- 
ing or by placing in winrows, on rails or boards, 
and covering with straw. 

FoppER, SEED AND CrusHep CAanr.—The 
tops, after the seed have been knocked off with 
the threshing machine, together with the blades, 
when properly cured, make the best of provender 
for all kinds of stock that eat hay. The seed, of 
which thirty to forty bushels to the acre, weigh- 
ing some forty pounds per bushel, may be ex- 
pected as a fair crop, is much like broom corn, 
and when ground makes excellent feed. The 
pressed cane or bagasse (if the mill does its duty) 
is of no value for fodder; but may make some 
manure when rotted, or might be useful as fuel 
for evaporating the juice. A small amount of 
vinegar may be got out of it, and 1 should judge 
from its fibrous texture, that afterwards it would 
make ropes, or excellent paper material. Our 
crusher is a light one horse, two roller, cast iron 
mill, capable of expressing about forty gallons of 
juice per hour—cost fifty dollars. The boilers 
have wooden sides and sheet iron bottoms, and 
are set on brickwork, so that the fire reaches the 
bottom, but cannot approach the sides. 

There are three of them; one holding eighty- 
eight gallons we use as a clarifier, and it is set at 
a height which admits the juice to be run into 
it from the vessel under the mill, and higher by 
the depth of itself than the other two ; so that 
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when ready the clarified juice is run into either worth, fixes on it the degradation of being “ low 


of the others. These holding seventy-two gallons, priced.” 


are used for evaporating, and finishing. 


Although in the trials I have had the 


For benefit of the report of J. 8. Lovering, of 1857, 


neutralising the acid and clarifying I have used and I am indebted to his kindness for more 
super-carbonate of soda, which was applied after | | minute instructions, personally rendered, I have 
the juice had been brought gently to the boiling | as yet been unable to produce a crystallization 
point ae the first seum removed, and was con-| | sufficiently perfect to part freely with the residue ; 


tinued i 
matter was evolved ; still removing the scum after | 
each application of the soda, when sufficiently | 
coagulated to part from the fluid. The evapora- 


| 


small quantities while much green | and I think it is in consequence of this, and the 


jill adaptation of our boilers in part, that our pro- 
duction has so far been of a dark color. But I 
feel entire confidence that we can yet make sugar 


tion was continued as rapidly as possible after| from the sorghum, that will not only be cheap 


coming into the lower boilers, until the mass had 
reached a density of some 25°, when it became 
necessary to slacken the fire, and proceed with 
much care, to avoid running it over or scorching 
the syrup. The operator will ve ry soon be ab le 
to determine when the batch is sufficiently done, 
by the appearance of the boiling mass rising in 
somewhat larger and regular inequalities of sur- 
face, and re ‘ceding with a little snap on the es- 
cape of the steam. Yet I have found it best oc- 
casionally to test the strength of the syrup by the 
use of Beaume’s saccharometer and a thermometer 
adapted to the purpose. The standard I assumed 
was about 36° to 31° B. at 60° F. This may 
have been beyond what was really necessary, but, 
in a case of this kind especially, it was best to 
err on the safe side, if err we must. When the 
batch was sufficiently done the fire was immedi- 
ately checked till the charge was removed into 
the cooler, and a fresh suppiy introduced from 
the clarifying boiler. These three boilers, when 
well managed, were fully equal to the capacity of 
the mill, and have yielded over eighty gallons of 
syrup per day, though I regard sixty-three 
gallons, with these fixtures, a reasonable day’s 
work. In the consumption of fuel we must have 
been prodigal, using about three-fourths of a cord 
for every sixty-three gallons. There were some 
obvious deficiencies in the arrangement of our 
furnaces to account for this, which, if removed, 
would probably reduce the consumption to two- 
thirds of this quantity. 

Cost or MANUFACTURB.—With this imper- 
fect apparatus the actual cost of making syrup 
after the cane was prepared and brought to the 
mill, did not vary much from eleven cents per 
gallon ; and I am inclined to believe, from all 
that I have been able to learn, that syrup may 
be made for ten to twelve cents, and possibly with 

rofit at the former rate, if done on a sufficiently 
arge scale, and with such appliances as may be 
obtained. 

Our experiments for obtaining sugar are not 
yet fully closed for the season ; for, although win- 
ter has come, [ still have a lot of cane in as good 
condition as when cut, near two monthsago. We 
have succeeded in our experiments in making 
sugar, and in quantity and quality it seems quite 
encouraging, though i in color it is not so satisfac- 


enough, but of quality good enough for all ordi- 
nary purposes. 

1 must, therefore, say, in relation to the prac- 
ticability of raising and manufacturing our own 
sugar and molasses in this latitude, that there is 
no : longer left any room to doubt. The experi- 
ments of the past season go to show conclusively 
that the farmers of the Middle States can success- 
fully compete with their agricultural brethren 
of the South in the production of syrup equal in 
weight and superior in flavor to the very best 
molasses sent us from Louisiana, and in no re- 
spect inferior to the finest “golden syrup” of 
Boston or Philadelphia ; and they also show that, 
while the interest of the farmer will be greatly 
promoted by giving to the sorghum a place in 
his system of culture, an equal benefit will arise 
to the community at large from the diminished 
rates at which these necessaries and luxuries of 
life may be furnished ; while, as a natural result, 
some four or five millions of dollars, now annually 
sent out of the State of Pennsylvania alone, may 
be retained within the channels of our own trade. 
I will here close this imperfect sketch by saying 
that, in the statements and suggestions made in 
this paper, I have been actuated by a desire not 
to mislead in reference to any feature of the sub- 
ject ; but, if possible, to aid in drawing the atten- 
tion of the community to the value of the Chinese 
sugar cane, and at the same time to yiek 1 for the 
use of others what little my own experience has 
induced. Mitton CoNnaArRD. 

West Grove, Chester Co., Pa., Dec. 4, 1858. 
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HORTICULTURE IN PALESTINE. 


The pomegranate ripens its fruit in September, 
and is in great request in Palestine. The tree 
grows there about twenty feet high. In this 
moath families lay by a store of the fruit for 
winter use. There are said to be three varieties 
—one very acid, one sweet, and one of medium 
flavor between the other two. The first is often 
substituted for vinegar. The others are eaten 
with sugar and with rose water, and used also in 
a dried ‘state in cookery. The mulberry tree is 
cultivated in great quantities in the district of 
Lebanon, and silk forms a considerable product 
of that region. The Sorghum Saccharatum, 


tory, havi ing in its ‘comple: cion that distinguished | which is now occupying much of the attention of 


characteristic which, in spite of its positive | agriculturists in this country, has for ages been 
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an import ant product of Syria, whew it is hese 


by the name of Dourra; and it is cultivated | 


there for its grain, and not for the cane, nor 
materially for fodder. In Egypt the stalks and 
straw are used for the roofs of huts and cabins. 
A good white flour is made from the grain, and 
is baked in cakes. Millet and rice are grains 
that are used in considerable quantities in Pales- 
tine; but the latter is not raised in sufficient 
bulk to supply the native market. Lentils and 
chick- pea (cicer aritinum) are consumed in large 
quantity 2s vegetables by the natives; lupins, 
also, are used in the same way. Indigo is in- 
digenous in several parts of Syria, and it is cul 
tivated to some extent; the quality of it being 
good, and much superior to that grown in E; eypt. 
The valley of the Jordan see ms to be the | vest 
locality for it. Madder, also, isa valuable plant, 
but seems not to be cultivated to any great ex- 
tent. Of oil-producing plants, in addition to the 
olive, the castor-oil plant and the sesamum orien- 
tale are the principal ones. But the medical 
properties of the former appear to be unknown to 
the present inhabitants of the country; and it is 
simply for lamps and general purposes that the 
oil from it is used. 


~~» — 


OFFICE-HUNTING. 


Office-hunting is the besetting folly and sin of 


this Union. It ruins more men, blights the peace 
and prosperity of more families, and inflicts greater 
injury upon the general welfare, than almost any 
other « xisting evil. 

In a young and growing country like this, with 
many un develope d resources, and openings in 
every walk of life, for the profit able emp loyment 
of every mental and physical energy of her 
Citizens, it is asad sign to see thousands cast 
aside these tempting opportunities for a sure ad- 
vance upon the high road to honor or wealth, for 
the paltry rewards that official employment can 
bestow. It isa misfortune to the nation that 
such energies should be wasted, as well as to the 
deluded and misguided men who prefer the de- 
vious, uncertain, and unsafe path of political in- 
trigue, in which they are liable, at almost any 
moment, to be undermined, to the manly and in- 
dependent position which, with ordinary industry 
and prudence, can be acquired either in the agri- 
cultural, mercantile, mechanical, or professional 
walks of life. 

The pe ath of the office-seeker is full of shoals 
and quicksands. The success of his party {is 
nearly always proble matical, and with its defeat 
all his hopes and aspirations are blighted. But 
supposing it to be suece essful, if he is not a nomi- 
nee elected by the people, and if he only expects 
office by app ointment, he finds hundreds of com- 
petitors springing up from every quarter, and in 
the general rush, his chances of success are like 
those of the holder of a lottery-ticket for drawing 
a first-class prize. For long and weary days andi 
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nights he must experience all the agony of hope 
de ferred, and in intervals of this kind, thousands 
and tens of thousands grow neglectful of their 
ordinary duties and pursuits, forfeit the respect 
and confidence of those who would otherwise 
have carried them on successfully through life, 
and, like the dog in the fable, in grasping at the 
shadow lose the substance. 

There are few offices in which men can honestly 
advance their fortunes to any considerable ex- 
tent; and those which are of a decidedly lucra- 
tive character are so eagerly sought, that more 
money is spent in the efforts to acquire them by 
the numerous candidates, than the successful as- 
pirant is enabled to realize ; and while a few, a 
very few, are successful in these hotly-contested 
struggles, and have prudence enough to resist 
the strong temptations and necessities for ex- 
travagant expenditure which accompany the 
possession of their offices, on every hand we see 
wrecked and ruined men who have frittered away 
their manhood and squandered a moderate com- 
petency in fruitless endeavors to climb oe slip- 
pery ladder of political preferment. As to the 
office-holders who have escaped all the perils and 
overcome all the obstacles which have been too 
mighty for their competitors, what is their posi- 
tion? The great mass of them, by the time they 
are fairly warm in their seats, familiar with their 
new duties, and unfitted by habit for their former 
enployments, are summarily discharged, and be- 
come comparatively helpless and worthless mem- 
bers of society. 

The permanence of their positions depends 


upon the course of the ever-changing currents of 


American politics, the impulses of the people or 
the whims of those who happen to obtain the 
stations which possess the appointing power. 
Even while they are in office, at the moderate 
salaries they usually obtain, there is little to satisfy 
their avarice or their ambition. The feelings 
which inspire them are well described in a late 
article by Mr. Connel, one of the editors of the 
Laneaster (Ohio) Ea igle, who, after holding the 
post of chief clerk in the office of First Controller 
of the Treasury Department for one year, re- 
signed. He says: 

“We return with feelings of pleasure to the 
chair editorial, after an absence of one year. A 
year in the public service at Washington has had 
the effect of convincing us that the private sta- 
tion is the post of honor, pleasure, and profit ; and 
we quit public office gladly, voluntarily, "and 
without a single regret at the loss of its honors 
or emoluments. It seems strange that there 
should be such a fascination in those positions at 
Washington for the young men of our country. 
When obtained, they are but living graves, in 
which the occupant buries his hopes, his ambi- 
tion, and his energies. No matter how brilliant, 
how intelligent, how industrious, he becomes 
metamorphosed into the tread-mill horse, pursu- 
ing the same weary, never changing round, until 
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death sets him free. No matter how energetic, | 
the weary routine of official life lies crushingly 
upon his energies and aspirations. It is enough 
to say that such a life did not suit us, and that| 
we would not, while young and in health, | 
sell out our future for an annuity of $2,000 pe vr | 
year, at the will of changing p litical dynasties.” 

But there is another view of this matter, of| 
more importance to the people of the country. 
Since this 2 vreedy race of office-hunters is spre ad 
almost as thic kly over the land as lice over Egypt | 
during the plague, they dull and weary the pub-| 
lic ear with their importunities, and by dint of 
their audacity, perseverance, and persistent efforts, 
frequently obtain important position for oa 
they are wholly unqualified, and which, if the 
pul blie interest prevailed and the honest na ased 
judgment of the great body of the citizens was 
fairly expresse d, woul 1 be conferred upon men 
far more deserving and capable. There are many 
stations in the country where good men may 


} 


greatly advance the common prosperity ; but, alas, 
how rare it is to see them worthily file d! How 
often does dull mediocrity, when coupled with 
low cunning and intrigue, outstrip genius, talent, 
and patriotism in the race for promotion! How 
illy do the halls of Congress or of the State 
Legislature represent the real talent of the coun- 
try! How many men are elected for no reason 
that can be perceived or imagined, except that 
they are individually over anxious to hold the 
offices they aspire to, and by dint of money, per- | 
suasion, intrigue, or constant importunities, have 
finally coaxed, bullied, and worried the people 
into an endorsement of their ill-founded preten- | 
sions ! and how few men succeed in politics be- 
cause the people really feel that they want their| 
services onl know that they can be useful to| 
them ! 

With all our republican theories of the « quality | 
of men, the idea is not yet popularly realized 
that 

‘Honor and shame from no condition rise: 
Act well your part—there all the honor lies ;”’ 


| 


And hence many of our solemn humbugs rea-| 
son in this way: “Lama man of very little| 
consequence, with no intrinsic worth or talent; 
but if I can be elected to the State Legislature, | 
I may become of some importance. If I am 
elected to the Senate, I will be a still greater 
man. If I go to the United States Senate, the| 
whole countr y will be illuminated by the brillianey | 
of my position. If I get to be P reside ont, I will | 
immortalize my name.” They never stop to think 
or care for their capacity for the places to which 
they aspire, nor reflect upon the serious injury 
they inflict upon the people by unworthily and} 
inefficiently occupying posts which better men 
should fill, and which, if properly filled, would | 
greatly advance the welfi are of their constituents. 





We want more of that spirit in this country | 


which honors men for what they are intrinsically, 
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occupy, no matter how lowly or humble they are, 
instead of that feeling whic +h honors men simply 
because they have a legal right to write Honor- 
able before their names. We want it impressed 
upon the hearts of the people, and upon the ob- 
tuse brains of the incapables who are perpetually 
aspiring to places for which they are unfitted, 
that nothing should cover a man with more ridi- 
cule and disyr race than to attain, after persistent 
effort, a high position to which he is unequal. 
No official mantle, however brilliant, should be 
allowed to hide the deformities of the wearer 5 
and the citizen who evinces talent, patriotism, 
and honest devotion to the interests of his fellow 
men, should receive his due share of respect and 


| consideration, no matter how destitute he may be 


of the trappings of office. 


There is one more view of the evils of office- 


| hunting, which is the most saddening and pain- 


ful of all, and that is the miserable degradations 


Y | and self-stultifications to which men submit in 


their efforts to appease power. We read in old 
histories of Kings upon their thrones, with base, 
subservient, and cringing courtiers around them, 


jand turn disgusted from such exhibitions of the 


meanness of humanity. But have we nothing 
like this in our country? Do we see no men 
lying prostrate at the feet of power, abjuring 


| their own honest convictions, and endorsing what 
| in their hearts they know to be miserable rascali- 


ties or wrongs, surrendering up their judgment, 


| conscience, and manhood on the shrine of execu- 
| tive dictation, and furnishing in republican 


America parallels to the most degrading acts of 


| servility that have ever been witnessed at the 
| most exacting courts of the Old World ’—Press. 


— ~+0> 
REMEMBER THY BIBLE. 


Remember thy Bible ; for on it have gazed 
The bright eyes of childhood and youth; 
And their hearts have grown warm with rapture 
and praise, 
As they read o’er its pure words of truth. 
Remember thy Bible—the dim eyes of age 
Have brightened with feelings of love, 
And their pale cheeks have glowed, as they bent 
o’er the page 
That told of their bright home above. 


Remember thy Bible; its words have been read 
By thy father at morn and at even, 

To the family circle now scattered and dead ; 
Oh! how many have left thee for heaven ! 
But though, amid weeping and mourning below, 
Death hath broken affection’s bright chain, 
Yet the fair golden links still brighter shall glow, 

When united in heaven again. 


Remember thy Bible in affliction’s dark hours, 
When the loved ones are passing away ; 

Its sweet words shall fall like dew on the flowers, 
When faint ’neath a long summer’s day. 

Then turn to thy Bible; ’twill dry thy sad tears, 
And the shadows shall pass swift away, 

As the stars brighter grow till the morning appears, 





and for what they achieve in the positions they 


Then fade in the calm light of day. 
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So amid the dark woes that o’ershadow thee now, | of the amnesty, and submitting. Lord Clyde had de- 
As thy bark by the wild storm is driven, feated a large army near Sullehpore, with great loss 
The hopes of the Bible still brighter shall glow, to the rebels. 
Till thou wake in the pure light of heaven. 
Remember thy Bible, when thou nearest the brink 
Of Jordan, the river of death ; 
Its sweet words of promise will not let thee sink, 
And praises shall tune thy last breath. 


+ ter 


Domestic.—The first ocean steamer built on the 
Pacific coast was launched at Portland, Oregon, about 
two months since. 

The disturbances in southern Kansas are said to 
have been settled for the present by Mongomery’s 
giving himself up voluntarily to the authorities, to 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. be tried on complaints brought against him for his 

Foreicy INTELLIGENCE.—Liverpool dates are to the recent course. Brown, the other leader ot the Free 

See ee ear ae ee vy State men, is reported to have left the Territory. 
cen eects had been produced in political and The Captain and two other officers of the filibuster 
financial circles by a remark addressed by the French echooner Suse have heen arvested = Mobile, by the 
Emperor to the Austrian Minister, ata public recep- t : o. Marshal, _ charges of obstructing federal offi- 

: ; ; cers in the discharge of their duty, and violating the 
tion, to the effect that the relations between the two neutrality laws. The U. S. Commissioner held them 
governments were not so friendly as formerly. This | to bail in $2500 each to answer in the U. 8. District 
remark was supposed to refer especially to a differ- Court. 

ence of views respecting Italian affairs ; and the pub- = J ; 

lic and emphatic manner in which it was made, at| _ CON@REss.—A Dill to enable the President to expend 
once gave rise to rumors of a probable rupture be- the annuities of certain Indian tribes for educational 
tween France and Austria, causing a depression of| #24 agricultural purposes for their benefit, and the 
the funds, both at Paris and London, The French | valid Pension bill, have both passed the Senate. 
official journal, the Moniteur, had published a vague The Pacific Railroad bill has continued under discus- 
declaration that there was no ground for the fears | io. Various amendments have been proposed and 
excited by the prevailing reports, but this had done | 2egatived, among which are the following ; fixing the 
little to restore confidence. A fear was entertained | ¢@Sterm terminus at Fort Smith, Ark.; providing for 
that any hostile movement between those two powers | 02 road with two eastern termini, one at the north 
would soon involve others also. and the other at the south ; making Puget Sound the 

The state of Italy was such that an outbreak was| Western end; granting alternate sections of forty 
seriously apprehended, especially at Milan, Pavia and miles of land on each side of the road to actual set- 
Genoa. The Austrian garrisons in Lombardy were | ters. One was adopted granting alternate sections 
placed upon a war footing, and it was officially an- of twenty miles — each side we the contractors, nos 
nounced at Vienna that reinforcements were to be | t© be given until twenty-five miles of the road are 
sent. It was estimated that the Austrians could | completed and in operation; and providing for the 
muster 100,000 troops within two or three days, in| sue to the contractors of $12,500 in United States 
their Italian dominions. Sardinia was said to be also | bonds for each mile of road completed, the whole 
preparing for war. issue, however, not to exc ed $16,000,000. . On the 

Great Brirain.—Additional arrests of parties sus- 20th, Benjamin, of Lou., introduced a substitute for 
pected of being connected with seditious movements | the bill reported on the llth by the Committee on 
had been made at Belfast and Kilkenny. The con- | Foreign Affairs, conferring substantially the same 
spiracy is now thought to be more extensive than| POWers on the President, but requiring the forces to 
was at first supposed. be withdrawn as soon as the object is attained, and 

France.—A letter from Paris to the Independance | #0 immediate report of his proceedings to be made by 
Belge iepresents that Prince Napoleon has stated to the President to Congress. On the 24th, the majority 

| 
| 


—_——— 


the British Minister that the French government is | Of the Committee on Foreign Affairs made a favorable 
ready to abandon the present system of negro immi- | Teport on Senator Slidell’s bill to place $30,000, 000 
gration, provided Great Britain will undertake to as- at the President 8 disposal for the acquisition of Cuba. 
sist it in procuring coolies from the British posses- The minority presented a bill requiring the President 
sions for the French colonies. to transmit to Congress, at its next session, a state- 

An insurrection had broken out among the tribes | ment of the relations then existing with Spain, and 
in the interior of Algeria, which was supposed to be of the condition of the Treasury and of the army and 
quite serious, but the government kept its informa-| 2@VY at that time, so as to enable it to judge what 
tion secret course to pursue. 

A bill appropriating $5,000 to run and mark the 
western boundary of Minnesota passed the House of 
Representatives on the 18th. A bill reported by the 
Committee on Public Lands, limiting the aggregate 
compensation of Registers and Receivers of Land 

Offices to $2,500 per annum, and one to revise and 
continue in force the Bounty Land acts, were passed. 
In the Consular and Diplomatic Appropriation bill, 

Avustxia.—A conspiracy is reported to have been the items for salaries of Ministers to Persia, Rome and 
lately discovered at Cracow, having for its object the Switzerland, were struck out in the Committee of 
recovery of the independence of the former republic the Whole. A bill amending the pre-emption laws 

| 
| 


Iraty.—The Papal government is said to have com- 
menced a system of covert persec ution of the Jews. 
Jewish houses have been searched for Christian ser- 
vants, who are forbidden by lawto be employed by 
Jews, a young Jewish physician was refused a license 
to practice, and even permission to act as a druggist’s 
assistant, solely on account of his religion ; and other 
similar cases have occurred. 


of that name. was rejected. On the 21st, Farnsworth, of I linois, 
Spain.—The Ministry has declared to the Chamber | asked leave to offer a resolution, setting forth the 
of Deputies its intention to protest against the offen- importance of our possessing all the British Amer- 
sive assumption of the President of the United States, | ican provinces, and instructing the Committee on 
in his annual message, that Cuba may be purchased | Foreign Affairs to inquire into the expediency of 
from Spain, and its determination to retain its pres-| taking measures to obtain them by treaty ; but objec- 
ent possessions. The Chamber passed unanimously tion being made, it was not received. The Commit- 
a resolution approving this declaration and promising | tee on Foreign Affairs, on the 24th, reported a bill ap- 
to support it. propriating $30,000,000 to enable the President to 
Ixpia.—Many of the rebels were availing themselves ' make a treaty with Spain for acquiring Cuba. 





